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liberal to comprehend the whole commu- 
nity. 

That the respectful Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 
M.P. for his open and manly conduct dur- 
ing the business of the present day. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Finance Committee and Trus- 
tees for their unwearied and disinterested 
exertions in the affairs of this Institution. 
(Signed) 
Edward, Duke of Kent, Chairman. 

The Duke of Kent having quitted the 
Chair, it was taken by the Duke of Sussex, 
when it was resolved, 

That the grateful Thanks of this Meet- 
iug be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, for the very gracious 
and condescending manner in which his 
Royal Highness has presided during the 
business of this day, affording an addition- 
al proof of his Royal Highness' anxiety 
for the prosperity of this Institution. 
(Signed) 

Augustus Frederic, Duke of Sussex, 
Chairman. 



CATHOLIC PETITION. 

The following letter was written by 
Counsellor Phillips to the Secretary of the 
Catholic Board, on receiving a copy of the 
altered Petition. It appears that some of 
the alterations do not exactly coincide with 
tie sentiments of its author. We under- 
stand that Mr. Phillips' principal, if not 
sole objection, is to the erasure of the 



word, " in the name of that Gospel which 
excludes all distinctions." the words m Italics 
having been erased by the committee. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I have received a copy of the Roman 
Catholic Petition as altered by the Commit- 
tee, and beg of you to accept my thanks 
for the kindness which led to its transmis- 
sion. 

" With respect to the alterations, every 
one, ef course, must be a better judge 
than myself ; some of them, I confess, do 
not appear to me as amendments ; but »a 
author's vanity is a trifling, and, believe 
me, in the present instance, a most cheer* 
ful sacrifice, for the purchase of that una- 
nimity, wiihout which all the wisdom of 
the sage, and all the ardour of the patriot, 
cannot possess the stability of an autumn 
leaf; without which the Catholic must 
continue a Slave, and the Country a Suf- 
ferer. 

" Let me express an hope that your Pe- 
tition may meet elsewhere as innocent a 
criticism as it has done from your Commit- 
tee of Accounts ; but you may rest assured, 
that were it composed by St. Paul, arid 
corrected by Lokginus, there would be 
found Bigots to denounce its principle, and 
blunderers to improve its style. 

" I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
with every sentiment of respect, your very 
humble servant, 

Charles Phillips. 

To Edward Hay, Esq. Sec. 
to the-R. C. Boar-/. 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



T^HE Poet, best read in the history 
of human nature, has told us that 
"there is a tide in the affairs of men," 
and we have recently seen, that the 
man who has so long rode like an 
eagre upon the tide of the times, now 
appears in hasty ebb from his height 
and full flow of fortune, and perhaps 
" by not taking the current when it 
served, is about to lose all his ven- 
tures." Napoleon has been defeated 
by the allied armies, with the loss of 
above one hundred pieces of cannon, 
sixty thousand men, an immense 



number of prisoners ; the whole of 
the Saxon army, the Bavarian and 
Wurtemburgh troops, have deserted 
him on the field of battle; the town, 
of Leipsic has-been taken by assault, 
with its artillery and magazines, with 
the King of Saxony and all his court, 
with its garrison, and rear guard of 
the French army, and all the wound- 
ed, to the number of 30,000. The 
remnant of that army, amounting to 
60,000 men, all infantry and without 
cannon, were pursued, and must suf- 
fer immensely in their flight, and 
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Bonaparte himself narrowly escaped, 
having set off, with his cavalry only, 
from Leipsic at nine o'clock, and the 
allies having entered it at eleven. 

He has fully evinced the truth of 
the remark, that all conquest must be 
ineffectual, unless it could be uni- 
versal, since the increasing circle 
Must be involved in a larger sphere 
of hostility- We have often repeat- 
ed that Bonaparte had no regard to 
the liberties of mankind, and that 
his sole object was to make military 
glory the passion of his people, and 
the actuating principle of his govern- 
ment. Devoted hi all the faculties 
of his soul, from nature, perhaps even 
from hereditary tendencies, certain- 
ly from' habits early formed, and con- 
stantly strengthened by conflict with 
the uncommon occurrences of life, 
like glowing iron thrown into the 
coldest river, into Styx, the military 
enthusiasm of his character was steel- 
ed into the highest war proof; and 
thus, in the hour of their good or 
evil fortune, he was cast into a coun- 
try, whose disposition and tenden- 
cies, both natural and acquired, had 
a strong' coincidence with his own, in 
that passionate prepossession for war, 
which concealed from others, and 
often from itself the ambition of ag- 
grandisement under the laurels ol 

s lo ,r>*- . t . 

It even appears that this extraor- 
dinary man had aimed at the same 
methods of discipliningand martial- 
ising a vast population, by which the 
Romans raised themselves, through 
an entire denotement to war, to that 
prodigious fortune which, until late- 
ly, seemed so incredible to us of mo- 
dern times, and could only have been 
effected by moulding 1 a whole nation 
into an army, kept always in high 
discipline by perpetual hostility. It 
is only by adopting a similar plan ; 
by turning nations into armies ; by 
arming, as Hannibal did in the se- 
cond Punic war, after the Roman 



manner, that an effectual resistance 
has been made, and the spell of in- 
vincibility has been broken. 

However ardent and energetic mi- 
litary glory may turn out to be, as a 
propelling motive, yet still it is a less 
powerful agentthanthe universal and 
incompressible instinct of self-preser- 
vation. By the goodness of Provi- 
dence, the injustice that intrudes up- 
on the sacred hearth and home, rouses 
a strength to repel, always the more 
effectual, because unexpected bv the 
assailant. The French armies, irre- 
sistible in the first years of the revo- 
lutionary war, from this holy insur- 
rection of the h<:art, have now, in 
their turn, experienced, under a 
change «f circumstance-arid situation, 
that evert/ nation is possessed of its 
own sacred territory ; and that, at 
the hour ofextremedanger, a strength 
which appears more than mortal is 
exerted to cast the invader forth from 
the domestic threshold, who bad 
crossed it with desperate assurance. 

Europe invades France ,and is de- 
feated ; France invades Europe, and 
is disgraced. But Europe itself 
is only powerful as long as it acts as 
one nation. When the compression 
of instant danger, which now con- 
solidates so many interests into one 
martial mass, becomes less sensibly 
felt ; when success prompts to the 
division of the spoils ; when a new 
repartition of countries is to be made, 
and the balance of power is to be ad- 
justed by throwing this mass into one 
Basin, and these- fragments into the 
other, then will come on a crisis more 
perilous than even the tug of war ; 
and France always, as we think, so- 
lid and invulnerable in her interior, 
will then again, by intrigue or vio- 
lence, become ascendant in Europe, 
and for a time arbiter of the fate of 
nations. 

Thus the arms of the great ba- 
lance will alternately vibrate,, for a 
quiet equilibrium is not to be ex. 
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pected from the nature of man, or 
the experience of history. Yet per- 
haps universal sovereignty is little to 
be feared. The world of Europe is 
not now as it was in the time of Ro- 
man domination. The people in all 
countries having risen, and still ris- 
ing in value, have in consequence e- 
qualized the political power of the 
countries to which they belong, or 
at least have facilitated that combi- 
nation ami occasional confederacy 
which experience has proved to be 
an effectual protection to national in- 
dependence. These confederacies 
will consolidate or dissolve, as the ex- 
igency requires, and perhaps are bet- 
ter securities for the rights of nations 
than any new territorial divisions, 
which are always, in reality, unjust 
spoliations. 

IVIan ! and for ever ! — What a- 
mazing incongruity in these terms ; 
and yet we have seen Napoleon, with 
the page of history open before him, 
with the examples of Alexander and 
Charlemagne in his recollection, en- 
deavouring to perpetuate .his new 
dynasty long alter he is laid in the 
dust, and to make his Empire as im- 
perishable as the Iliad of Homer, or 
the Principiaof Newton. "A being," 
says a great historian, *' of the nature 
of man, endowed with the same fa- 
culties, bat with a longer measure 
of existence, would cast down a 
smile of pity and contempt on the 
crimes and follies of human ambition 
so eager in a narrow span to grasp 
at a precarious and short lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience 
of history exalts and enlarges the ho- 
rizon of our intellectual view. In 
a comnositioo of some days, in a 
perusal of some hours, six hundred 
years have rolled away, and the du- 
ration of a life or reign is contracted 
to a fleeting moment. The grave is 
cyec beside the throne. The spices? 
of a criminal is almost instantly fal- 
lowed by the Joss of his prise, and 

BELFAST MAG. MO. LXIV. 



our immortal reason survives ami dis- 
dains the sixty phantoms of Kings 
who have passed before oar eyes, 
and faintly dwell on our remem- 
brance " 

Napoleon seems to have erred in 
his endeavour to accomplish the con- 
tinental sysiem of exclusion, by com- 
pulsion, when he tailed to do it by 
persuasion. It might be ti tie, and 
for the interest of the rest of Europe, 
that all sovereignty on the high seas 
should be abolished, and that the 
maritime rights, as they are called, 
assumed by one nation, should not 
be exercised to the commercial de- 
triment of the great commonwealth 
of Europe in the market of the world'. 
All this might be true; but if he 
failed to convince them of their con> 
won interests in an exclusive com- 
mercial combination against Britain, 
it was certainly absurd to substitute 
the spirit of conquest for that of con- 
ciliation, and to subdue all Europe 
into a sense of its true interests, a- 
gainst its inclination, and by force 
of arms. We may think a parfia- 
mentary reform would be service- 
able to the people of Great Britain ; 
but if they cannot be convinced of 
this by argument, it would certainly 
be absurd, and would ultimately de- 
feat our purpose, to have it forced 
upon them by military power. 

The different nations of Europe 
were slow to believe that Napoleon's 
proposition was merely for their own 
good, and not for his own aggran- 
dizement, through the downfa'l of 
England. And hence it happened 
that - his Confederation of the Rhine 
never acquired a strong cement, but 
on the first stroke of misfortune was 
ready to fall asunder. Whatever 
might be the case in France, where 
we do Believe his rule was popular, 
and the military cast of his character 
corresponded with the inclinations of 
his subjects, yet his was an iron 
crown to the feelings of tfcose coun* 

• Eg 
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tries which his policy or his power 
hail annexed 10 the French Empire. 
He held these auxiliary pans toge- 
ther in a great degree by that course 
of successes, and unexampled good 
fortune, which always has made, and 
always will make a marvellous im- 
pression on the minds of mankind. 
But he seemsto have placed too great 
confidence in the military power of 
France, without perceiving that Eu- 
rope « as gradually u aining her whole 
population to the same martial dis- 
cipline, and that every suspension of 
the war gave the opportunity .of con- 
ceiving and maturing new coalitions, 
always ready to repair the errors of 
the past. In the present campaign, 
he appears to have acted too lung on 
the defensive, until he was duped by 
Austria, and betrayed by Saxony and 
Bavaria. By an unaccountable de- 
lay in his movement, he scents to 
have greatly increased the difficul- 
ties of his retreat, and thus gave time 
10 the allied armies to carry into ef- 
fect their plan of lorming a junction 
between his for.ee and France. From 
too great confidence in himself, or in 
tin: fidelity of his allies, he seems to 
have lingered too long at Dresden, 
anil then made a movement toLeip- 
sic when not fully prepared lor the 
numenms bodies which 'drew around 
him. He will probably be driven 
back to his own territories, and there 
the allies we think ought to leave 
liini, nor ought they in their turn to 
heroine invaders. 

The French accounts acknowledge 
the disasters of their armies; and 
whether from the defection of Sax- 
ony, from the deficiency of artillery 
ammunition, or from "the strange 
drcumstance of a Corporal being left 
tc blow up a bridge iifur the passage 
of 12,000 men, which he took it in- 
to his head to do before they had 
passed, and thus prevented their 
miction with the main body which 
Jiad accomplished their retreat, from 



whatever cause or causes the fatality 
happened, the matter of fact cer- 
tainly is, that Bonaparte has- been 
obliged by the superiority of force, 
to fall back from Drestien, to Leip- 
sic, to Erfurt, to Fulda, to Frank- 
fort on the Rhine, and Mayence, 
which is situated at the confluence of 
the Rhine and the Main. In his 
retreat, however, he defeated the 
Austrian and Bavarian force who 
had designed to intercept his march, 
with the loss on their part, of above 
10,000 men, with six Generals killed 
or wounded. He liimseil has retired 
beyond the Rhine, fixed his quarters 
at Mentz, and thus abandoned all 
Germany, except that part which 
Davoust occupies, or perhaps did 
0ccii|jy. 

In this state of things he is like to 
he borne down by the physical as 
well as disciplined force of the allies, 
the Confederation of the Rhine brok- 
en up, Hanover about lobe recovered, 
Holland* endangered, Italy insecure, 
the fate of theKmpeiorof France ap- 
pears |iut to the h.izard.andheappears 
resolvedtoputfort h the utmost strength 
of the nation, by issuing decites lor 
new levies from 380,000 to 500,000 
men. Whatever negotiation may 
be set on fuoi. (and it is to be hoped 
that as soon as winter shall make a 
necessary suspension of military o- 
peratious, such negociation may 
take place,) yet it is to be expected, 
that the utmost exertions both in 
regard to the recruiting their armies, 
and in contriving the financial 

* A paper has been industriously cir- 
culated in Holland, calling to the recol- 
lection of the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces the connexion which formerly 
subsisted between them and the English 
in the year J 680, when a Prince of the 
house of Orange was married to .the Queen 
,of Great Britain, and »tating that a period 
equally important and coincident might 
again occur, highly deBervirjg their con- 
iideratio*. 
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means of supporting them, will be 
made on both sides. Already it is 
found necessary to make an issue of 
five millions of what is to be called 
Federative Paper, applicable sole'ly 
to the purposes of the war, guaran- 
teed by the three contending pow« 
ers, in the proportion of £ to Eng- 
land, £■ to Russia, and \ to Prussia, 
and to be reimbursed on the 1st July, 
1815, or six months after a definitive 
peace. The Emperor of Russia 
stipulates to emply 160,000 men, 
exclusive of garrisons, and the King 
of Prussia 80,000 ; Great Britain is 
to pay annually, by monthly pay- 
ments, about 1\ millions more than 
the five millions of paper money, for 
which she is to stand guarantee. 

The garrison of Pampeluna has 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 
Lord Wellington, perhaps well ap- 
prised of the excesses said to have 
been committed by the troops at the 
storm of the town of St. Sebastian, has 
found himself under the necessity of 
republishing his order of the 9th of 
July, inconsequence of it not having 
been obeyed by the officers and 
troops which have entered France. 
He declares that excesses of every 
kind were committed by the troops, 
and that evenin the presence of their 
officers, who took no means to pre- 
vent them. In consequence he has 
resolved that certain officers, so 
greatly neglectful of their doty shall 
be sent to England, in order that the 
Prince Regent may know their 
names, as the Commander of the 
forces is determined not to suffer un- 
der his command officers who will 
not comply with his orders. This 
order of the day is dated 8th Octo- 
ber. An army thus demoralized, 
according to the new military voca- 
bulary, can never be effectual, ei- 
ther in making conquests in an ene- 
my's country ; or, if they do, in re- 
taining them long, alter they have 
keen made. Such conduct not 



only animates still more the spirit of 
hostility in the enemy, but revolts 
the minds of our allies; and had 
Lord Wellington designed to make 
progress in France, his army could 
have done it only through the most 
perfect discipline. "- How many 
days march may it be to Paris ?" 
said Charles 5tb, to a French officer 
who had been made prisoner. « Per- 
haps ten," was the answer, " bat 
they will be days of battle.'' 

What will be the consequences of 
war, in demoralizing the native coim- 
try, as soon as the armies are dis- 
banded by peace, and spread over 
these islands, must always be taken 
into consideration, bv every lover 
of humanity. When martial law it- 
self fails in preserving exactitude of 
discipline, and must be seconded by 
the repeated orders of the Comman- 
der-in-chief, we must naturally feel 
a fear that the common restraints of 
civil life will scarcely be sufficient 
for those who have broken through 
the stronger penalties of the military 
code. When a military spirit per- 
vades a whole nation and war be- 
comes perpetual, martial discipline 
becomes a moral discipline, but ia 
an alternating state of war and peace, 
the system that binds society is nei- 
ther moral nor martial. 

In the mean time, the militia, that 
constitutional force, origtnajly in- 
tended for the defence of the coun- 
try, is now converted merely imo 
a means of recruiting the regular ar- 
my ; and the yeomanry of England, 
forsaking the character of citizen sol- 
diers, and all the habits of simple 
agricultural life, are civilly compel- 
led by bounties in money, and f y 
the influence of the:r officers, to vol- 
unteer, as it is called, into foreign 
service, and to amalgamate both isi 
manners and morals, with the troops 
of the line. 100,000 men have al- 
ready passed through this course of 
education, and of th« 70,000 militia 
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existing in England, 30,000 are to 
be this year drafted into the army. 
It has been asserted by Lord Castle- 
reagh, that the annual waste in the 
courseof active service has not ex- 
ceeded OBe-seventh or one-eightb of 
the proportion of I he whole army, 
that is of £33,000 men., and that dur- 
ing a state of peace.the naturalwaste 
of the army was in the proportion 
of one-tenth er one-twelfth. But it 
is not so much the loss of human lire, 
say 3O.0Q0 men every year, who 
might have added so much by their 
labour and industrious. habits in the 
prime of life., to the productive pow- 
ers and capital of the cotfntry, as tbe 
turn it will give to the habits and 
modes of thinking among the British 
people, the carelessness and con- 
tempt of constitutional principles 
which it will infuse into personal 
character, and marked preference 
•o military manners, and military 
niorality which it will diffuse through 
the lower, after having captivated 
the higher ranks of the community { 
this it is which ought to be the object 
of fear with every lover of his. coun- 
try, and of the unadulterated British 
Constitution. 

The late victories in Germany are 
said to have produced a change in 
Lord Wellington's plans, who bow 
designs to enter further into France, 
instead of proceeding against Suchet 
in Catalonia, and by this means the 
attention and force of Bonaparte will 
be distracted and divided. He him- 
self has relumed to St. Cloud for a 
short time, for in a meeting of the 
Senate he has prolonged the regency 
of the Empress, and the Legislative 
body is convoked for the 2d of De- 
wmber. His army is in part at Co- 
logne, at Mentz, at Strasburgh, aud 
at Cassell, while all the rest of bis 
forces has passed the Rhine. 

All is exultation among the Bri.- 
tish community on the successes in 
Cerntaoy, which we would deem 



great, but by no means decisive. 

The exultation in the higher orders 
is veiled under the mask of modera- 
tion, and chastened by the necessity 
of a loan to the amount of twenty- 
two millions, and among the lower 
ordersi particularly in this c»umry, 
the total interdict of American pro- 
duce, as made by proclamation, will 
greatly damp tbe general rejoicing, 
in regard to ibe successes ef the war 
on the Continent. 

We feaf thai notwithstanding the 
moderation of tbe ministry, as ex- 
pressed in the speech from the throne, 
and their speeches in Parliament, 
there is little prospect of peace. In- 
deed there appears on the contrary 
with all these professions, a resolu- 
tion of engaging still more deeply 
than ever in tbe-continental, as .well 
as peninsular war J nor, as it now 
appears, was any basis or system of 
pacification ever offered to France 
by the Allies, either at the armistice, 
before or after it ; nothing more was 
done than an attempt made by Aus- 
tria to mediate, upon certain condi- 
tions to which, it seems the Allies 
were in no degree pledged, nor did 
they at all relate to this country, be- 
ing limited entirely to the continent. 
From what parly then is a proposi- 
tion for peace to originate ? Who is 
now to be tbe mediator confided in 
by both sides ? AH are belligerent, 
and in Britain all -is preparing for 
an invading war. Thirty thousand 
men drafted from the militia into 
foreign service ; 10,400,000 for our 
military .expences on tbe continent, 
viz : four millions for the peninsula, 
and more than six tor Germany ; 
moderation in profession, but the 
most hostile preparation in action, 
while Mr. Canning becomes the 
mimic of Burke, and hurries on tlm 
placid Castlereagh into the invasion 
of France, and even of Holland. In- 
deed 011 this, late debate, as on se- 
veral other occasions, this orator 
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bears a strong resemblance to the 
Chinese Gong, a martial instrument, 
hollow, but amaaingly sonorous, 
having its composition in a great 
proportion of copper, with an admix- 
ture of tin, yet by the artful combi- 
nation of these baser metals, it makes 
a noise, heard at prodigious distan- 
ces, and strikes alarm through the 
whole country 

Parliament opened on the 4th inst. 
with a speech from the Regent, mo- 
derate, and therefore magnanimous. 
The signal victories obtained over 
the French armies " have not led to 
an}' disposition, if we may credit the 
advisers of government, to require 
from France sacrifices of any des- 
cription inconsistent with her honour 
or just pretensions as a nation," a 
truly wise and timely manifestation 
of public sentiment, which, while 
it calls with confidence for the means 
of vigorously prosecuting this great 
contest, at the same time, contem- 
plates with satisfaction the restora- 
tion of peace, and seems to intimate 
very plainly that no interference in 
the internal government of France, 
and of consequence no design to 
restore the Bourbon race, will prove 
an obstacle to that great blessing 
"upon principles of justice and e- 
quality." 

The general security of Europe, 
and the independence of all the na- 
tions that have taken a share in the 
contest, in short, the equilibrium of 
the more powerful states, operating 
as a guarantee of security for the 
less powerful, aud as a constant 
mound against the ambitious swell 
of universal dominion, these are 
held out, for the first time, as the 
legitimate objects of the war carried 
on by Britain, as the auspicious 
prognostics of a peace, founded up- 
on justice, and therefore secured up- 
on the most durable of all bases. It 
is to be remembered that Bonaparte 
himself, iu the period of his greatest 



successes, never went to the utter- 
most of power, but in the career of 
victory, checked with the reins of 
moderation. Since that instinctive 
feeling which impels all men to stand 
before the liberties of their country, 
has been the great cause of his dis- 
comfiture, it is to be hoped that a 
due regard will be paid to those civil 
liberties which we have just seen 
acknowledged by administration it- 
self, to be the great guarantee of the 
safety of Europe. Peace then is in 
prospect ; and we hail the day when 
no human animalcule will be able to 
desolate the earth, and deluge it with 
the blood of mankind. 

" Peace," says Lord Grenville, in 
a speech of pompous talent, "is the. 
dearest blessing that a government 
can bestow on a nation over whom 
it presides. Internal tranquillity may- 
be considered as the first, and exter- 
nal peace as the secoud blessing that 
any power under heaven can confer 
upon a people.''. May administration 
reflect upon the worth of this sen- 
tence, and feel, that peace abroad, 
desirable as it may be, is not nearly 
so great a blessing as peace at home. 
Foreign coalition is not so effectual 
as domestic consolidation ; and a 
seeming is always to be well distin- 
guished from a sincere tranquillity. 
Never was there, since the first con- 
nection of' Ireland with Britain, a 
more opportune season of making 
the whole Empire solid and indivis- 
ible, by the unison of hearts, and the 
strength of hands ; and we will come 
to a congress for peace with double 
power, v> hen it is publicly known 
upon the continent, that the party 
distractions of this Island are settled, 
under the protecting Egis of equal 
pru degfsrto all its inhabitants. 

'For most true it is, that where 
there is no internal balance of power, 
there will be no protection ; and the 
sense of jus: ice, of mercy, of politi- 
cal expediency, will form poor secu- 
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rities for the people, unless right is 
legalised into power, or, in other 
words, until law, which is a combi- 
nation of right with power, is uni- 
versal in its sanctions, and impartial 
in its penalties or its privileges. 
" Qoand la societe generate est bien 
gouvemee on ne fait gueres disso- 
ciations particuiieries." And nothing 
proves to us more strikingly how 
much injustice weakens a government 
than the haughty turbulence of the 
Orange associations, which at present 
supersede government, and may ere 
Jong, from the habit of referring all 
rule to their own organized, system, 
dispense with it entirely. The dan- 
ger to the British constitution is not 
principally from Bonaparte. It is at 
your doors. It is, in reality, an oli- 
garchy, acting under a new organi- 
zation, and enlisting under its stan- 
dard a fierce democracy, actuated 
by a blind devotion to their leaders, 
and instigated by a large dose of re- 
ligious fanaticism, that " Black Drop" 
which has added so greatly to the 
miseries of mankind, and led them 
insensibly to the most incurable mad- 
ness. A body so organized into blind 
submission totheir masters and grand- 
masters, will follow those masters, 
whenever it suits their designs to ac- 
commodate the British constitution 
tt> their partiat or personal views of 
selfishness and ambition, whenever 
they want to rob the monarch of his 
rights, as well as the people of their 
privileges. A new directory is es- 
tablished in this country, and svion 
will communicate with one in ano- 
ther; which portends more mischief 
to the monarchy of Great Britain 
than it ever before experienced. 

The Catholic Board continue to 
justify the confidence placed in them 
by the Catholics of Ireland. Public 
opinion is in their favour, and to 
maintain that confidence by unalter- 
able consistency of conduct, in re- 
gard to the sole object of theif ap- 



pointment, always maintaining,! due 
and strict observance of the existing 
law of the land, is the summary of 
their duty, delicate and dangerous, 
we grant it to be, at a time, when it 
is frequently said, that one of 
two things must shortly happen, ei- 
ther that the Board must put down 
theGovernment.orGovernment must 
put down the Board. We trust that 
Parliament, soon after the recess, 
will take the only effectual means of 
instantly dissolving the Board ; but 
until the prayer of the Catholic pe- 
tition be granted, we should imagine 
that the existence of this Body is so 
inextricably entwined with the first 
claim and right of nature, the right 
of petitioning, that input down, as it 
is called, the Board, would be the 
same thing as to abrogate the Con- 
stitution. We know, and others 
sorely feel, that the longer this 
Board exists, it is likely to take the 
deeper root in the affections of the 
Irish people, already beginning to 
grow into a habit of their hearts, a 
supplement for the loss of political 
existence j and indeed we are as- 
tonished that this does not prove an 
impelling motive to grant that eman- 
cipation, as speedily as possible, 
which may have the effect of extin- 
guishing 'such assemblies, not by 
compulsion, but by concession. 
We question not the omnipotence of 
Parliament, and if it be resolved to 
resist the Catholic claims of right, we 
think it ought certainly to pass a 
law prohibiting any exercise in fu- 
ture of the right of petitioning, in 
which case, the Catholic Board 
must of course be dissolved. 

In the mean time, however, in an- 
swer to a resolution of the Board, by 
which the chairman was requested 
to consult with Lord Dnnoughmore 
and Mr. Grattan whether it was 
their pleasure to hold a commu- 
nication with the Board as to the 
form of a bill for the relief of the Ca 
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tholics, Mr. Grattan, in a laconic 
note, (which certainly has no resem- 
bance to a billet-doux,) says to the 
Chairman, that he has received 
his communication, and shall be 
glad to see him. Now, however 
the gentlemen charged with the pe- 
tition might have taken umbrage at 
the sentiments of individuals', ex- 
pressed at the former meetings of the 
Board, it certainly does not appear 
becoming to keep up the same re- 
serve, when it is found that the 
national opinion expressed in all the 
count}' meetings, perfectly coincide 
with these sentiments. It would ap- 
pear strange, at any time, that on 
the subject of a petition, there should 
not be the fullest communication 
with the petitioners themselves ; but, 
at this time, it appears particularly 
necessary ; as it is now ascertained 
by national authority, that the gen- 
tlemen who took charge of the peti- 
tion did not take the trouble of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the 
sentiments of the body- principally 
concerned irv the event of the mea- 
sure, and whose interests they had 
undertaken to advocate in Parlia- 
ment, without ever reading the brief. 

We think fhat if Lord Donough- 
more, and Mr. Grattan do not go 
the full length of unqualified eman- 
cipation, that is, without any securi- 
ties other than all the subjects of 
these realms are in common obliged 
to give, these gentlemen should, in 
that case, decline to take charge of 
the Catholic petition to Parliament. 
The people have explicitly declared 
themselves on the subject. Those 
that are possessed of their confidence, 
if they wish to keep that confidence, 
cannot now shift from the fundamen- 
tal articles ratified by the concurrence 
of all the counties in Ireland. The 
Catholics will no doubt accept of any 
favour from legislature which it may 
please to graat them, but nothing 
less than the full restoration of their 



rights as subjects, and, at the same 
time, citizens of the British Empire, 
can satisfy them. Nothing less will 
cause a voluntary breaking up of the 
Catholic Board. This body stands 
in the dignified attitude of human na- 
ture, sensible of suffering great in- 
juries, but ready for instant recon- 
cilement. It is willing to forgive, 
and it will do what it can to forget ; 
but it smiles with contempt at those- 
negociators who think they can 
drive a good bargain by selling po- 
litical rights, to gain in return so 
much authority over the discipline 
of the Catholic church. 

We think, that although Mr. 0'- 
Connel was misinterpreted in his 
meaning, when he proposed the re- 
solution " that no specific measure for 
regulating ecclesiastical discipline in 
the Catholic church ought to be pro- 
posed without being previously 
sanctioned by their prelacy," yet 
the resolution was very properly 
withdrawn, not only as liable to mis- 
representation, but as separating 
the prelacy from the laity, and thus 
by making them subjects of uegoci- 
ation, as it were, apart from each 
other, to weaken the coherence of 
sentiment, and unity of action in the 
whole Catholic Body. Indeed Dr. 
Dromgoole in his triumphant reply to 
Mr. O'Connell upon the subject of 
this proposed resolution, proves unan- 
swerably the danger of any such se- 
paration, in a cause where the. laity 
are pledged to maintain the integrity 
of their church, and the hierarchy, 
in their. turn, to support the simple 
and unqualified repeal of the penal 
taws either of penalty or privation. 
If this coalition for their commim 
country, their common rights and. 
their common religion, be once bro- 
ken by the intrigues of their adver- 
saries, nothing will equal their de- 
left, but the disgrace attending it. 
The situation they stand in is ex. 
uemely perilous, and their leader* 
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therefore, ought to be particularly 
cautious in committing themselves at 
such a critical time, in any partial 
negotiations. 

In truth, we think that ag little as 
possible is to be done of a positive or 
promising nature. When the heads 
of their bill are submitted to their 
friends in Parliament, drawn up by 
a committee of six, and reported to 
the Board for its concurrence, we 
should imagine all was done which 
ought to be done, and the result 
should be waited for in silence; any 
negotiating committee to be sent 
over the channel, the subject of rail- 
lery abroad, and of repentance, on 
trteir return home is what we most 
sincerely deprecate ; it indeed ap- 
pears totally unnecessary, as tha 
terms which will be fully and finally 
satisfactory must be stated in the 
draught of the bill, and negotiation 
with a few individuals however it 
may compromise their characters, 
will not affect the declared sense of 
the country. That is already mani- 
fested. Upon what then is negotia- 
tion to be entered into with commit- 
tee* sent from Ireland. The only 
committee which appears necessary 
is a committee in Ireland to watch 
over the progress of the petition, and 
to make a weekly report to the 
Board during the session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Simplicity, sincerity, inflexible 
perseverance and determination to 
seek by alt the laws that are left 
them, the rights and privileges of 
their fellow-countrymen* respfect to 
distinguished individual, but far 
greater reverence to the country, (a 
country long depressed -but never de- 
graded by unparalelled misfortunes,} 
a magnanimous spirit that will never 
stoop to servile appliances, or be 
made the Instrument of intriguing 
and selfish politicians ; such are the 
qualities that ought to characterize 
tie Cathaiifc %oard, and give them 



an honourable distinction among the 
public assemblies of Europe. 

The Catholics of Ireland appear 
determined not to consent to any in- 
terference by the crown, or its ser- 
vants, in tha appointment of the 
Catholic Bishops. They protested 
against the articles of ecclesiastical 
arrangement in the late bill, because 
they innovated upon the unity and in- 
tegrity of their religion, by insidious- 
ly introducing the influence of a 
Protestant state over the discipline 
of the Catholic church. Catholic* 
object to innovatipn in their church, 
as much as the anti-reformers do to 
innovation in the state. But, for our 
parts, Protestants as we are, and al- 
so Protestant Reformers ; thinking 
as we do, that all churches and all 
states from time to time require and 
admit of reformation, our objection 
to the bill was purely political ; for 
we saw in it an evident tendency to 
make the Catholics of Ireland subser- 
vient to the administration of the 
day, by converting their church in- 
to a sort of secondary subordinate 
establishment, and thus endeavour- 
ing to counterbalance the supposed 
power of the Pope, by adding, in- 
definitely, to the real influence of 
the crown. We thiol" that the fear 
of the spiritual connexion of the 
Pope with the hierarchy of Ireland 
being made use of for political pur- 
poses, was a mere pretence for with- 
holding a participation of civil rights; 
but the fear of the temporal power 
of the crown being unconstitutional- 
ly augmented by gaining an influence 
over that same hierarchy, was a 
well-grounded fear ; and, from ap- 
prehensions of that kind, we most 
sincerely rejoiced on the miscarriage 
of a bill of such mongrel principle 
and miscellaneous parentage. 

Lord Donougnmore and Mr. 
Orattan, have it seems declined re- 
ceiving any communications from 
the Catholic Board, on tbe subject 
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of the bill to be brought in by them, 
on the ground that it would be con- 
trary to their dmy to Parliament, 
and to their own independence of 
opinion as members, to be dictated 
to, or even instructed upon this busi- 
ness; certainly it appears that no 
persons, or party can be so well in- 
formed as the Petitioners who are 
tlii'uiselves aggrieved, and wbo are, 
therefore, oi.e should think, best 
qualified todefmc and delermine (with 
nil humility) tin: lenns of adequate 
redress. We think the noble Lord, 
and Right Hon. Gentleman, have 
totally misconceived the mind 
and meaning of the Board, 
which most naturally wishes to 
make their advocates fully acquaint- 
ed with the nature and extent of 
their pretensions, but without the 
smallest idea of dictation, or 
disrespect to the houses of Parlia- 
ment, or the public duties, and 
responsibility of any member in ei 
ther house. The Petition of the 
Catholics drawn op, as it must be, 
in general terms, might ieavc the 
Honourable House in a great cit-grue 
uninformed concerning tuber that 
mode or measure of rebel which 
would snti*fy the people of Ireland,' 
and if the principles or heads of a 
bill, jiot reduced to any form, should 
he submitted in a conference be- 
tween a committee of the Board and 
their advocates iu Parliament, • we 
really cannot see any thing pre- 
sumptuous or indecorous, < in such 
communication, more than there 
would be in a conversation between 
the counsellor and his client. There 
certainly are two assemblies most 
materially interested, the Parliament, 
which is to grant, and the trustees 
of the Catholics, who are to receive 
(according to the l>nown and de- 
clared sense of the people whose 
confidence they possess) but really 
we cannot discover any reason that 
could give umbrage to those gentle- 
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men who are to mediate . between 
these bodies, if in the course of their 
good offices they should make them- 
selves thoroughly and officially ac- 
quainted with both sides of the ques- 
tion, from the quarter most likely to 
yield 'that information: in no other 
way, can such information be given 
with an authority and certainty 
which can be relied on, and which 
will' 'prevent that reliance on indivi- 
dual assurances, which had led ho- 
nourable members, once or twice be- 
fore, into very auk ward and disagree- 
able predicaments, Jt. appears to us, 
that it is only by such a communica- 
tion with the Board, that Lord 
Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, can 
rise in their seats, and speak with 
the confidence of thorough kno%v- 
ledge oh the sentiments of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. In any' otljer 
case, they speak only tis Lord Don* 
oughmore and Mr. Gratf.an, great 
names indeed ! yet little when com par- 
ed to the mass of human beings whose 
cause they are to plead and which 
they are not to throw up, upon * 
misunderstanding or a punctilio. 

The speech from the Prince Regent 
was rather of a pacific tendency, con- 
sidering the general language of the 
times. The ministers, the "Earl of 
Liverpool, and' Lord Castlereagh, as- 
sume also the language of moderation, 
with what degree of sincerity, their 
future conduct must discover. Per- 
haps they think the appearance of 
moderation may be best fitted to 
reconcile the people to the fresh bur- 
dens of the war, the application of 
the militia force to foreign service, 
the new loan of twenty-two millions, 
and the system of federative money 
to be issued by the three allied 
courts of Britain, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, payable six months alter a treaty 
of peace: a system which, if adopt- 
ed by individuals, would be con- 
sidered as a mode of putting off the 
payment of debts, an4 be yie» « 
m h h 
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as an act closely approaching to a 
state of bankruptcy Perhaps from an 
habitual distrust of men in power, we 
are giving less credit to the ministry 
than they deserve, and perhaps they 
ire sufficiently 'enlightened to see 
the )real state of tbe country, the di- 
lapidations of the finances, and the 
necessity of a speedy peace. The 
present popular clamour evidently 
disregards all these considerations! 
and in the lofty tone generally as- 
sumed, France is already considered 
as completely prostrate, and the 
downfal of Bonaparte as accomplish* 
ed. The consistent friends of liberty 
fire well pleased to see the domina- 
tion of France over foreign states, 
and the ambition of its ruler checked, 
and a probability of French power- 
being restricted within the ancient 
fjounlls of that country, while the 
phantom of universal monarchy 
twice countenanced by that assum- 
ing nation, is now disappointed in 
(he person of Bonaparte, as formerly 
in tbe attempt of Louis 14 b. Yet 
fbr thp purposes of self-defence 
France is still strong, and probably 
fbr the legitimate ends of supporting 
an internal government, is impreg- 
nable to all tbe allied powers. In 
Vhe present intoxication of success, 
there is danger of the allies presum- 
ing too far, and that the popular 
voice to these countries arising from, 
men interested in the continuance of 
the war, may countenance a mad 
prosecution of it, arid prevent at- 
tention to make peace, now when it 
may be practicable on reasonable 
terms, most likely better, than could 
lue procured after the events of an- 
other campaign. It is 1 a singular cir- 
cumstance that in the check given to 
Bonaparte, two Frenchmen, Moreau, 
and Bernadotte have acted distin- 
guished parts, and that the artifices 
«f the great nation have been retaliat- 
ed on themselves by two of their own 



« When French meet French, then come* 
the tug of war." 

It is awful to contemplate through 
what new and untried scenes of car* 
nage and destruction, convulsed Eu- 
rope may y et have to pass, before a 
settlement on stable ground" can ba 
accomplished. The British govern- 
ment profess to advocate the cause of 
reform abroad, and to call the pre- 
sent, the war of the people, let them 
give a broader basis by promoting 
the cause of liberty at home, and 
giving the people a greater interest 
in the contest*. 

In the late rejoicings for victory, 
the selfishly loyal affected to triumph 
over the reformers, supposing a dis» 
comfiture of their plans by the de» 
feat of the French, as if the cause of 
reform was identified with tbe sue- 
cess of tbe external and internal des- 
potism of Bonaparte. This mistak- 
en idea is very general among the 
defenders of things as they are, and 
is also admitted to influence the o- 
pinionsofsome friends of liberty, and 
thus the error becomes in some de- 
gree common to both parties. But 
a little consideration of the state of 
thiugs in France might tend to re- 
move this error, for the association 
of ideas between France and reform 
has' been long since dissevered. A 
nation to be worthy of enjoying lib- 
erty, must depend on their own 



* Samuel Wliitbread, who in the es- 
timation of many, is the first character 
in the House of Commons, for real in- 
dependence, and enlightened views, hat 
well remarked that " the errors of the 
British Government made the power of 
Bonaparte, and his own insatiable am- 
bition has destroyed it." In observing 
on Lord Castlereagh's military plan, as 
having a tendency to increase the al- 
ready exorbitant power of the Crown, 
he judiciously gives the salutary caution, 
that " while Parliament are doing so 
ni4ich for the liberties of others, they 
should not be forgetful of their own." 
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virtue to accomplish reform, and not 
on external circumstances arising 
from the state of other countries. 
The short lived patriotism of' Ireland 
in 1782 the offspring of the Ameri- 
can war, proves that all that may be 
apparently gained by external sti- 
mulus, is lost by the accidental sub- 
traction of it, and that a nation to 
acquire a substantial and permament 
constitution, mint have sufficient in- 
ternal virtue and energy to will 
their freedom, and lake the ne- 
cessary painful steps to acquire and 
preserve libeity. 

As visible and in many instances 
only apparent demonstrations of 
joy, the illuminations may be view- 
ed, which have lately been so ge- 
neral on the success of the allies. 
Spurious loyalty delights in osten- 
tatious show. The multitude fol- 
low from servile imitation, or 
from timidity. Many serious ob- 
jections present to the practice of 
illuminations. For the reasons, al- 
ready assigned, the real dispositions 
are not discovered. Humane men 
cannot rejoice in the destruction of 
their fellowmen, although statesmen 
may inculcate ihe doctrine of consi- 
dering them as enemies. In the 
fluctuation and mixed state of hu- 
man affairs, it is difficult to appre- 
ciate whether victories tend to the 
real nood of a country, so much de- 
pends on the wise or bad use which 
is made of them, and a prudent 
man hesitates before he gives way 
to sentiments of rejoicing,- more es- 
pecially when a remote and suppos- 
ed good is purchased at the expense 
of much present evil. Illuminations 
are often also the signal to a party- 
man to gratify his malice against his 
neighbour whom he hates, because 
he on conviction adopts a different 
line of conduct from himself. Be- 
sides it is an infringement of liberty 
to require a man to illuminate bis 
house, which constitutional .law con- 



siders as his castle, in which he may 
either put up liuhts, or refrain at 
his own option, without the interfer- 
ence of a chief magistrate. But a 
supine people encourage the en- 
croachments of power. A magistrate 
has no authority to " uutkorize and 
appoint illummntions, or to require" 
the whole, or only parts of a house 
to be illuminated. But perhaps- 
some little men misled by the name, 
may conceive themselves to be real 
" sovereigns," and encouraged by 
their knowledge of the people, ovet 
whom they exer-cise " their brief au- 
thority," may presume too far on in- 
dulging in a stretch of authority. 
Queen Mab may tickle their noses, and 
cause them to dream of mock thi ones 
placed on the backs of aprostrate peo- 
ple, and to rejoice that although po- 
pular dislike attends on their pro- 
ceedings, the people have not the 
courage to express themselves in 
manly disapprobation, and even if 
they did, the favour of men in pow- 
er, to whom they are looking foe 
preferments and emoluments, far 
outweighs popular disapprobation. 
If such a system is to prevail it may 
be necessary to publish a new code 
of municipal law adapted to arrogant 
assumption on one part, and base 
timid serviiity on the other, by 
which the rule of petty tyrants may 
be made complete, and the Custom- 
house lock up in the King's storea 
the public spirit of the town of Bel- 
fast, as a contraband article. 

Whoever has attentively considered 
the staieof Belfast forsomeinonihs past, 
may clearly perceive the necessity 
of a reform. Until the 12th of last 
July matters had generally been in a 
peaceable state, and but little of par- 
ty spirit had marked that town. On 
that day blood was shed in the 
streets which might have been pre- 
vented if prompt and decisive mea- 
sures had been early taken. Tile 
Sue aggression arose from th« Orange 
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procession. The acts of throwing 
stones at ihem followed : acts which 
t mainly are indefensible. But the 
first actors in throwing stones were 
chiefly women and bo vs; a'nd thefl 
•u armed mob dreadfully retaliated 
for the insults tittered to them, by 
tiring promiscously on an unarmed 
people, many of whom were not guil- 
ty of the smallest offence but were 
accidental or constrained spectators. 
A public meeting was required to in- 
vestigate the cause of these riots, and 
the injury perpetrated, so dispro- 
portioned to the offence given, and 
to examine whether the magistrates 
had discharged their duty iu pre- 
serving the peace of the town. The 
magistrates appeared to be dissatis- 
fied thai the business was not left in 
their hands, and that they were not 
permitted to conduct the prosecutions 
as they thought proper, The people 
were told, the magistrates were in- 
quiring into the business, but cer- 
tainly when the preventive care of 
magistrates formed the object of in- 
quiry, magistrates themselves were 
put the best fudges, and wh«u the de- 
linquency ofOrangeroen was to be sif- 
ted into, an acknowledged Orange- 
man could not be considered as the 
roost impartial person to preside at an 
inquiry, which in such hands must 
have degenerated into a mockery. 
Some of the inhabitants anxious that 
a real effective prosecution should 
take place, t^d the bu.si.ness. put in- 
to the hands of respectable law-a- 
gents to cobduct.it, that the merits 
of the case might be investigated, 
not in a sham manner, b,ut substan- 
tially and effectually. This inter- 
ference of the people appears to 
have. given offence, and have raised 
jealousy which produced the subse- 
quent events, at the meeting of the 
J 8th «f August, and from this period 
• Struggle arose, on the one part to 
assume a power not conferred by; the 
laws, and on the other an opposition 
which has generally failed in its ef- 



fects, from a deficiency of public 
spirit, and a want of hearty co-ope- 
ration and drawing together with 
united force. 

The want of public spirit although 
so conspicuous in the town of Bel- 
fast, is however an epidemic evil 
extending its influence over the 
country generally. "The head is 
sick and the heart i» faint." Under 
such circumstances liberty wants 
the support of public opinion in its 
favour. Every institution designed 
to protect freedom languishes, and 
tbe> corruption of the best things 
produces the worst consequences. 
The present state of public opi- 
nion affords great facility to find 
jurors, ready to second the views of 
the supporters of strong measures 
against freedom. There are s<i 
many haters of liberty in the mass 
of the community, out of which 
jurors are formed, that an honest 
lover of his country, and of free- 
dom, scarcely has the opportunity 
of a fair and impartial trial, while 
irejudices, if" not actual corruption, 
operate so strongly against him. It 
has been rumoured that a jury pre- 
viously to separating, as if consci- 
ous of their motives, and afiaid of 
day light, had taken an oath of se- 
crecy- not to divulge what had pass- 
ed il» the jnryroom. We have seen 
trick and artifice made use of, in 
loud complaints to prejudice the 
public mind against unimpeachable 
integrity. We have seen when tlie 
temporary and base purpose has 
been answered, that the agents have 
fortified themselves in impenetrable 
silence, and declined to explain 
Jheir conduct when it had been pub- 
licly impeached, and they called 
upon for their defence. Robert 
Tennent's statement of bis honest 
and honourable conduct in relation 
to. Barnes and his wife, remains 
tmrrfuted, or without jm attempt at 
refutation. 

Under this combination of unfa- 
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Tourable circumstances, the advo- 
cates of reform, and the supporters 
of liberty had need to brace their 
minds up to a higher pitch of endu- 
rance. The times before long wilt 
probably call for it, that wrapped up 
in a conscious sense of their own 
integrity, and shielding themselves 
as well as they can under the laws, 
which ought to afford protection to in- 
nocence, they may undauntedly per- 
severe in the arduous engagements, 
which the present times demand.* 
Men are to be known by their fruits. 
It is easy to precoive who are the 
real anarchists. 

The cause of liberality is too good 
to admit of despair. Onward should 
be the motto of the friends to the 

EQUALITY OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Although many defeats are expe- 
rienced, it must in the end triumph 
over opposition. The friends to the 
principle on the broadest basis must 
however regret that the smallest ex- 
ception should proceed from the 
quarter, whose general cause, we 
uniformly espouse. ' It is therefore to 
be regretted, that objections should 
hiive been made to some expressions 



■ It is well for the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of this country, that the rule of the 
law is not at an end, and that military law 
is not in force. The following may be 
taken aa a sample of the dangers which 
might be apprehended in such a crisis. 
The conduct, alluded to in our last retro- 
spect of a corps of yeomanry hooting or hiss- 
ing while on parade persons obnoxious to 
them is still continued. The Lisburn corps 
of yeomanry commanded by William Coul- 
son have since repeated the offence, while 
their captain was present, either unwil- 
ling, or nnable to oppose such outrage, 
and notwithstanding a former promise 
made that such conduct should not be 
repeated. Miserable is the state of the 
country, when they who assume to be 
its defenders thus become the violaters of 
the law ! Such a practice is unmanly, 
and unmilitary, and afford* a flagrant 
proof of insubordination; 



in the Catholic petition as originally 
drawn by Counsellor Phillips*, and 
that the truly universal and christian 
sentiment expressed by him in the 
words " in the name of that gospel 
which excludes all distinctions," 
should have been objected to, in any 
quarter. On the comprehensive 
principle of universal religious liber- 
ty, the claims of emancipation can 
only be rightly supported. 

The petitions against the proces- 
sions and proceedings of Orange- 
men continue to obtain an increase 
of signat ures+, and the business is in 
in train to be brought before Parlia- 
ment at the proper season. This 
measure of justice is intimately con- 
nected with the question of Catholic 
emancipation. Without the sup- 
pression of the irritating processions 
of Orangemen, emancipation would 
be inell'ectual to restore harmony, or 
unite the cbmuutttity in the consoli- 
dating bondsor • amity and love/ and 
thus bind together a people too long- 
kept asunder from each other for 
political purposes. The Orange 
system as long as it is continued, 
keeps up perpetual uneasiness. The 
richer classes can bear such outrages, 
as wealth confers a kind of protec- 
ion, but let any persons who dislike' 
such associations, and yet indulge 
their indolence or timidity so far as 
to excuse their not interfering, put 
themselves in the place of the poorer 
classes, oppressed by the Orange 
sysiem, and liable to all the 

* Kee his letter among the Documentt 
at page 415. 

f Two petitions have been already com- 
pleted. From Newry there are 1500 sig- 
natures, and COii from Killileagh in the 
county of Down. Accounts have been 
received that numerous signatures have 
been procured in Dublin. In Belfast sig- 
natures come in slowly, considering its ex- 
tensive population, and former name. Will 
ihis town still lag behind in the race of 
public 4oirit i 
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abuses of a domineering faction, bold 
in fancied protection, and see if 
they can honestly and with a clear 
conscience stand unmoved at the opt 
preasion of the poor, thus placed 
under the influence of terror, 
without .exercising the powers en- 
trusted to them in approaching the 
legislature with their just complaints 
in favour of the sufferers. 

Such a generous mode of proced- 
ure appears to be the only way to 
discharge our duty faithfully as mem- 
bers of .the community. It has been 
Raid there is a French faction in Ire- 
land. We disbelieve it, except it 
tnay exist in a few individuals who 
may mistake a retaliation of wrongs 
for patriotism, or in a few obscure 
persons of the least information and 
intellect. But such a general senti- 
meat, we are confident is .by no 
means prevalent. Orangemen are 
the grand disturbers of the country, 
and if in a few places counter 
associations have taken place, they 
are. occasioned by the Orange clubs, 
and will most probably immediately 
cease on the suppressjQnqf the origi- 
nal societies by whose bad ex- 
amples others have been led aside 
to form antagonist associations. Pro- 
cessions, insignia, and a hostile su- 
periority of gesture, have in some 
cases acted upon the feelings of the 
Catholics and produced a resistance 
by no means justifiable, but which 
the provocation sustained, and the 
weakness of human nature in some 
degree palliate. The zealous and 
enlightened .advocates of religious 
liberty, have used strenuous exer- 
tions both publicly and privately to 
repress all tendency to a violation pf 
the laws, and they hope with suc- 
cess, as instances to the contrary, it 
is believed, are by no means com- 
mon, nor the disposition to disturb- 
ance of much extent ; while as a con- 
trast to the peaceable conduct on one 
dide, a very different line of proced- 



ure is adopted on the other. Much 
is done to provoke and irritate. 
Party tunes forbidden to the regular 
army and militia, by the late com- 
mander in-chief in Ireland, Sir John 
Hope, are practised by 1 the yeoman- 
ry, " The Protestant boys" and 
" The battle of the Boyne" have a di- 
rect tendency to promote religious 
animosities. "Croppies lie down," 
is more harmless, and inflicts no 
wound, as no party of that descrip- 
tion exists at present. It is defunct. 
They might as well play " the dead 
march in Saul." These things, how- 
ever, trifling they may appear on be- 
ing seriously mentioned, are never- 
theless indications by which the 
spirit that actuates the party is man- 
ifested. 

A new news'- paperunder the name 
of the " Ulster Recorder" is speedily 
to be published in Newry. To the 
extension of a free press in Ulster, 
we are decidedly friendly. Of the 
present state of the news-paper press 
we have much cause to complain. 
Some prints are completely venal 
and sycopbantic. To snch we re- 
commend a. still more decided man- 
ner, that they may clearly manifest 
the side to which they belong, and 
no longer impose by a slight show 
of neutrality. They have procured 
the favour of the Orange party, let 
them enjoy their good fortune, and be 
known for what they really are. A 
newspaper of recent erection has dis- 
appointed public hopes, and may 
justly claim a share of the favour ex- 
tended to the class just noticed. 
Oilier prints are timid and temporis- 
ing, afraid to speak decidedly, and 
wishing to retain all, they are in 
danger of losing the favour of all. 
A compromise between proprietors 
on the principles of a profitable com- 
mercial undertaking is uot likely to 
produce the fair and honourable re- 
ward arising from the advocacy of 
the cause of freedom. Such policy 
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may he attempted to be dignified 
with the name of neutrality, but no- 
thing either great or good was ever 
achieved by temporising. To prove 
the assertion, it may be noticed that 
in the course of the late events in the 
town of Belfast, which have come 
so closely home to thinking " men's 
business and Iwsoms," no remarks 
or Observations tending to censure 
wrong conduct have been hazarded. 
A cold impartial relation. of facts 
without comment is deserving of some 
praise ; but is, not sufficient for the 
honest discbarge of the duties of the 
conductors of a free press. To be 
useful, something more is required 
at their hands. A dishonest silence 
ought to be reprobated. 

There is something sublimely aw» 
ful in the honest discharge of a free 
and undaunted press, 

« fa all its Gorgon terrors clad, 
A» by the impious it is teen, 
With tbund'ring voice and threat'ning 
mien." 

By it the the confession is extorted, 
that by way of compromise it is pre- 
ferable to submit to have a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of a town, 
rather than a discussion in the pages 
of *a independent print. S.och an 
unintentional compliment was never 
yet woo by a faint complaisance. 

* With, mean complaisance ne'er betray 

your trust, 
Not be so civil at to prove unjust !" 

ought to be the unalterable maxim 
of every print justly entitled to the 
favour ot the public. 

The name of Joseph Lancaster ap- 
pears among the list of bankrupts, 
and by the resolutions published at 
page 412, it appears that the ap- 
pellation of the institution is in Lon- 
don, with greaj propriety to be 
changed from the name of an un- 
stable man, to the "institution for 
promoting the British system for the 
education of the labouring and ma- 



nufacturing classes of society of ev- 
ery religious persuasion." 

Joseph Lancaster has certainly 
achieved great good for his country, 
but he is a vain, thoughtless, im- 
practicable man, and his flourishing 
manner of acting and travelling was 
ill calculated to give stability to his 
own plans. After much altercation 
with the committee in London, he 
submitted at the general meeting on 
the 10th instant, to act in a station 
subordinate to the committee, at the 
liberal salary of £1 per day, on the 
condition of his relinquishing his 
own wild and impracticable attempts 
at management which had so repeat- 
edly led him into difficulties, ana the 
institution into great perplexities. 
He wanted common sense and com- 
mon prudence to manage his own 
plans, and to guide himself. A 
vanity arising from his own success, 
was nearly overpowering the strength 
of his head, and the soundness of his 
judgment If he submit to the ma- 
nagement of others, better things 
may now be expected of him- 

Another instance has been just 
added to the large catalogue of the 
perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes, closed by an act of suicide. 
A man in Monmouthshire murdered' 
his father and mother, and since cut 
his throat in prison, with the most 
determined pertinacity. Effects pro- 
ceed from causes, and the philosoph- 
er may be well employed in investi- 
gating into the causes, which have 
of late in England produced crimes 
of more than ordinary ferocity, and 
afterwards induced attempts at self- 
murder of the most determined cha- 
racter. Can the long state of war- 
fare, in which these countries have 
beep unhappily engaged, have pro- 
duced such exasperated feelings, by 
lessening the value of the estimate 
of human life? And may not the 
hearing and reading of so many 
thousands and tens of thousands sa- 
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erificed. in honour's " gory bed," 
have an effect.in generating that fe- 
rocity, which places little value on 
the life of an individual, when put 
in opposition to the stimulating ef- 
fects of passion, or the desire of 
plunder ? 

* Accounts have been just received: 
that the Dutch, encouraged by the 
present, state of affairs, so adverse 
ip France, and strengthened by the_ 
approach of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, an old French general 
raised from the ranks, have, 
thrown off the French, yoke, and 
recalled the Prince of Orange 
to reassurae his former authority as 
Stadth older. It now remains to be 
seen how far they will "better their 
condition by a new change of mas- 
ters.: whether the Prince of Orange 
wjll return improved by his exile in 
the school of adversity, " or, like our 
Charles II. restore corruption and 
arbitrary power in their full pleni- 
tude. Unhappy people ! they have 
long been sunk in apathy, and all 
their public spirit was absorbed in 
the base passions of luxury, and a 
sordid desire of gain. In 1787, pre- 
viously to the breaking out of the 
French revolution, they attempted 
1 1 procure more liberty than they 
possessed under the degenerated 
forms of their constitution. By the 
assistance of the old King of Prus- 
sia and of the English, their rulers 
succeeded in rivetting their chains 
for a time. They embraced the op- 
portunity of declaring . themselves 
independent in a change of times, 
and became a coufederative republic 
with that of France. When Bona- 
parte was smitten by the ignoble 
ambition of despotism, be made his 
brother Louis king over them. In the 
ej'es of his brother, Louis ruled his 
Dew subjects with too much mildness, 
and was not considered as a fit instru- 
ment to carry into effect the stern de- 
crees of the unrelenting authority 



of a foreign yoke. Holland was 
then incorporated with France, and 
now the link most probably very 
unwillingly borne, is dissevered. 
As yet no certain indications of dissa- 
tisfaction have appeared in France 
against Bonaparte. He frets and 
whines about the change in Europe : 
" last year most of the continent be- 
ing with France, and now turned a- 
gainst it." Such is the mutability of 
human grandeur. The friend of 
man has no sympathetic feelings to 
bestow on the downfall of conquer- 
ors, an unfeeling selfish nice, from 
'' Macedonia's madman and the 
Swede," to Bonaparte. A high 
toned and consistent morality pre- 
vented philosophers from being daz- 
zled with the utmost glare of his 
success, and now in his obscuration, 
they speak of him as he is, without 
feeling the necessity of altering their 
language. A despot, whether in 
full possession of dishonestpower, or 
" shorn of his beams," is equally an 
object of reprobation to the discern- 
ing and consistent lover of liberty, 
' and of that unchanging morality 
-which condemns error an'd vice un- 
der every appearance. 

The l)mch on the present occa- 
sion have ailopttd the cry or word of 
war, " Orange Bo-ven," (up with the 
Orange,) o.-,ed in their former strug- 
gles against arbitrary power with 
the cruel armies of the cruel Philip 
II. of Spain, when they threw ofi'his 
yoke, and declared themselves in- 
dependent states. The similarity 
between the two periods is not 
quite apparent, or how far liberty 
is concerned in the present contest. 
They may throw off the authority of 
France, and if they tamely submit 
to the old system in which scarcely 
the semblance of liberty was pre- 
served, their condition may not be 
bettered. The Orangemen in this 
country appear, to. consider the res- 
toration of the Prince of, Orange as 
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a triumph in which they are pecu- 
liarly identified. Yet there is no 
connection, except in the accidental 
coincidence of name. But it is a 
trick with them to build on resem- 
blances, without any real foundation 
or similarity of principle. William 
III. King of England, and Prince of 
Orange defended liberty both in Hol- 
land and England, -ajjainst ihearbiira- 
ry designs ol LouisNIV. Modern O 
rangemen in Ireland, by assuming 
have abused his name. Tie supported 
the cause of freedom. They are deter- 
mined opp(jsers of every appearance 
of genuine liberty, and seek .to in- 
jure the fair face of this country by 
their selfish struggles to retain in their 
own hands a monopoly of power. 

We must again repeat, that the 
grand practical moral to,»be extract- 
ed from the late events, is, the great 
futility of foreign conquest, and the 
striking instability, and incertitude 
in war, and all its consequences. 
"All Europe," says Napoleon, ' 'march- 
ed with us a year ago ; all Europe 
now marches against us. It is," he 
adds, " because the opinion of the 
world is formed by France or Eng- 
land. We would therefore have e- 
very thing to dread without the ener- 
gy and power of the nation. Poster- 
ity shall say that if great and critical 
circumstances presented themselves, 
they were not above France and me." 
This certainly is a sublime declara- 
tion, in. the sudden reverse of his for- 
tunes, but had they been crowned 
with the utmost success, the short 
life of a single man would most prob- 
ably have been the longest period of 
his projected empire. Napoleon is 
a great Man,* as those who begin a 

• We have heard it said by a lady, that, 
in his lace note to the Empress, Wherein he 



Dynasty almost always are, but, 
like otii'ir great m :>.i, hj ".^peais to 
have set nobou.ids to his ambition, 
and to have imagined thqt he could 
give perennity *o the most transi- 
tory things. It is not probable that 
in its present state of civilization, 
and approximating equality in the 
military means of defence, Europe 
will ever be subjugated by any des- 
pot. ; and France herself may be said 
to have taught not only the necessity 
of a balance of power, but the practi- 
cal moans of restoring it when it 
loses its equilibrium ; on the whole, 
the value of the people in every 
country has been manifested in the 
course of these eventful times; and 
it is our fervent prayer, that in alt 
countries, but particularly in the one- 
which boasts of its unparalleled con- 
stitution, the whole people may be- 
rewarded for all their sacrifices, by 
Freedom, Peace, and Prosperity. 



COIUIKSI'ONUBNCE. 



We consider it our duty to lay the 
following matter before the public, in 
the state in which it appears at pre- 
sent. 

In the beginning of the year 1811, a 
pedlar named Thomas Walker was taken 
ill in the parish of Drumbo, near Lic- 
bnrn. Aftur his death, a certificate of 
an Orange Lodge was found, of which 
the following is asserted to be an exact 
copy, by some respectable persons who 
were present on examining his wallet. 



presents her with twenty stand of colours, 
taken at the battles of Leipsic and Ilanau, 
and addresses her by the style of "M-Jam, 
and my dear Wife" he happily combines 
that raped, and ttiat ujfmlhn, which is the 
charm and strong cement of the marriage 
state. 



MirAST me. no, ixit. 



